What this oval means to you! 


As many a canner has found from his own experience, Canco’s constant effort 
to produce perfect containers means fewer work stoppages on production 
lines, lower packing costs and maximum container efficiency throughout the 
channels of distribution. + Canco’s precise specifications for its containers 
are arrived at only after exhaustive laboratory tests, pilot-line manufacturing 
trials and experimental packs. This zeal for container perfection also applies 
to raw materials, packing—even shipping. + That’s why containers with the 
familiar oval can best take your products to market at a profit. 
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EDITORIALS 


NATIONAL FOOD —Food industry organiza- 

tions representing every 
phase of the production, 
processing and marketing of food products, will 
be invited to participate in the development of a 
coordinated public education program, designed 
to increase public understanding of the story 
of food—‘‘From Farm to Table’. 


The program is an outgrowth of the National 
Food Conference held in Washington, D. C. last 
spring, or early summer, when a committee was 
appointed to study and develop plans for further 
cooperative activity by food industry organiza- 
tions. 


This voluntary committee, to be known as the 
National Food Conference, will develop industry 
themes and materials, and will encourage sponsor 
organizations to incorporate these programs into 
their existing advertising, merchandising, and 
educational activities. 


The first major project will be a National Youth 
Power Congress, which will involve teenagers in 
every state, youth leaders, parent groups and 
educators, “in examining the role of food in devel- 
oping health, vigor and achievement”’. 


This column concedes the possibility of needed 
action on this front, but for the life of us we just 
can’t get too excited about the project. Tech- 
nically, no doubt, the role of food in developing 
health, vigor and achievement, might well be 
analyzed. Practically speaking, however, without 
food there could be no development of anything, 
let alone health, vigor, and achievement. 


The various divisions of the food industry, it 
seems to us, have job enough to sell and publicize 
their own wares, without trying to sell some other 
division’s, for unless we miss our guess by a wide 


mark, people are going to continue to eat food, and 
the record shows they are doing a pretty good 
job of it. 


In as far as the nutrition aspects are concerned, 
here too, there doesn’t seem to be too much room 
for concern. Surely, thanks to the great canning, 
freezing and preserving industry, our children are 
enjoying a much broader and more nutritious diet 
than the meat and potato diet of our forefathers. 
Surely, too, the average young American, boy 
and girl, are anything but the scrawny kids we 
were. 


One further aspect of this situation is that the 
average business man has just so much time for 
organization support. At the moment it would 
seem that the local and national vertical organiza- 
tions could use every bit of that time, and that the 
returns to the individual therefrom are consider- 
ably more promising. 


On the other hand, while it seems entirely un- 
necessary to prove to the public that food is of 
primary importance, the industry undoubtedly 
will sympathize with the one objective of scotching 
the unfounded claims of the faddists, and others 
who would mislead the public. 


Dr. Frederick Stare, chairman of Harvard 
University’s Department of Nutrition, and son 
of the industry’s own Fred Stare, speaking at the 
Nutrition Foundation Meeting, cited food fadcism 
as a major national health problem, not only 
because it is a hazard to public health, but because 
it extracts and wastes millions of dollars from the 
misinformed and the poor, who can ill affor« it. 
Only through greater public awareness and the 
widest possible dissemination of sound nutritional 
information can this growing faddist tide be 
stemmed. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


One hundred and sixty-nine persons 
“sioned in” at the 6th Annual Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Workshop held at Allen- 
berry Lodge on March 5-6, 1959. 

Canning plant foreman, plant produc- 
tion supervisors and personnel managers 
from the State’s vegetable, fruit and 
mushroom canning industries, partici- 
pated in the two-day meeting sponsored 


This important group of Pennsylvania 
Canners heard discussion on subjects 
ranging from employee relations to sani- 
tation in the canning plant, to conserva- 
tion of water in canning plant operations. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

Fred Gibbs, York Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation talked about “Better 
Employees Equal Better Production” and 
emphasized the importance of making 
every employee “feel important.” He 
pointed out that today—more than ever 
before—when all employees come to the 
job better educated and better informed, 
they must receive satisfaction from their 
jobs if they are to be happy individuals: 

One of the most important phases of 
the supervisor’s job—the canners were 
informed—is to develop good relations 
with the employees. “The immediate 
supervisor is the company as far as the 
employee is concerned”—Gibbs told the 
group. 


SNAP BEAN VARIETY CUTTING 


Jesse Huffington, Continental Can Com- 
pany, exhibited several dozen samples of 
Snap Beans which had been grown and 
packed experimentally. Mr. Huffington 
vividly demonstrated to the production 
people—by cutting cans of green beans— 
the tremendous difference that varieties 
make in the finished product; and, the 
importance of raw product research in 
the development of new varieties, so that 
the American public might eat better. 


SANITATION IN THE CANNING 
PLANT 

The team of C. W. Bohrer and J. W. 
Bell of the National Canners Association, 
took the Thursday afternoon session to 
cover “ihe Plant Cleaning Problem’; 
“The A. plication of Bacteriology to Can- 
ning S: uitation and Processing”; and 
“Preven'ion of Consumer Complaints.” 

W.J. dunne, Packaging Research Lab- 
oratory, showed the films on the “Bulk 
Handlin. of Raw Products.” The movies 
showed iow wirebound crates cut the 
costs of : andling apples and citrus fruits, 
by savin» labor, reducing damage and 
cutting « ntainer costs. While the movies 
presente the application relative to 
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Pennsylvania Canners 
Workshop 


fruits, Mr. Dunne brought out the fact 
that the same techniques can be used for 
vegetables. Considerable interest, espe- 
cially among the fruit packers, was evi- 
denced. 

Dr. Rees B. Davis, Continental Can 
Company, Chicago, went into detail and 
presented many practical suggestions for 
reducing the damage to filled cans. Dr. 
Davis also made several recommendations 
for handling the unfilled cans. 


CONSERVATION OF WATER 


A team of local talent from the Sun- 
shine Packing Corporation—David R. 
Gross and Arthur Kershaw—told the 
story of how their company was able to 
reduce the use of water in their factory 
operations, while increasing their pro- 
duction. 

Keen interest was shown in this sub- 
ject because the matter of conservation 


of water is becoming a more serious prob- - 


lem with every canning operation. 

The Sunshine Packing Corporation’s 
amazing record of reducing their use of 
water by more than 50% was accom- 
plished, according to Mr. Kershaw— 
through the installation of different 
equipment, a tightening of the use of 
water generally and more specifically, by 
the clean-up crews. 

Mr. Kershaw also stated, that in addi- 
tion to the savings realized through the 
initial cost of the water, there is also 
subsequent savings in fuel, chemical sup- 
plies, reduced waste treatment charges, 
better relationships with borough offi- 
cials, plus many other intangible benefits. 


CREATIVE THINKING 


William Stockfield, H. J. Heinz Com- 


pany, Medina, New York, conducted a 
session on Creative Thinking on the final 
afternoon of the Workshop. The entire 
audience were enthusiastic participants 
in this session. 

Mr. Stockfield’s comments dealt with 
methods of gaining new ideas. We quote 
Mr. Stockfield: 

“With products, management, and per- 
sonnel evenly matched, the difference be- 
tween your company and your competitor 
in the months ahead, can be ideas.” 

“Ideas make the difference.” 

“To improve your products—you need 
ideas.” 

“To increase production; to cut costs; 
to better human relations, you need 
ideas.” 

“But all these ideas have to start in 
the mind of someone. Your own key 
people are the best sourcge. If you can 


get them started, they will think up 
ideas to solve all kinds of problems, to 
make your business more successful, get 
more done, make their own jobs easier.” 


HARRY STUHLDREHER SPEAKS 


Harry A. Stuhldreher, a member of the 
famed Four Horsemen, was the speaker 
at the banquet; his address was inspira- 
tional and thoroughly enjoyed by all in 
attendance. 

The Philadelphia Division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company was the 
host at a Hospitality Hour preceding the 
banquet. 


WIMMER HEADS VIRGINIA 
CANNERS 


S. G. Wimmer of S. G. Wimmer & Son, 
Christiansburg, was named President of 
the Virginia Canners Association at their 
51st Annual Meeting at Richmond, March 
6. Mr. Wimmer has long been active in 
Association affairs. He served seven con- 
secutive terms as President of the old 
Virginia Canners Association from 1947 
through 1953, and has served a number 
of terms as a Director of the National 
Canners Association. He succeeds Mr. 
T. C. Slaughter of the firm bearing his 
name at Reedville, Virginia. 

H. H. Perry of H. H. Perry Canning 
Company, Montross, was elected Vice 
President; while E. S. Marshall of Pat- 
terson & Marshall, Roanoke, was re-- 
elected Secretary Treasurer; and Robert 
A. Harris, Jr. of Cople Canning Com- 
pany, Kinsale, was reelected Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


UTAH CANNERS MEETING 


The Annual Convention of the Utah 
Canners Association was held in Salt 
Lake City on March 13. The meeting 
was presided over by Angus Stevens, who 
was recently elected President of the 
Association. 

Principal speakers for the one-day 
meeting were Norman Sorensen, Presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and Carlos Campbell, Executive 
Secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Sorensen told of the progress and 
gains which the canning industry has 
made in recent years, and said that this 
trend could be expected to continue. 

Mr. Campbell explained some of the 
legislative bills currently before Congress 
and urged support of those bills favor- 
able to the industry. 

UCA Secretary, Harvey F. Cahill, re- 
ported that the water supply situation 
for this season is quite satisfactory and 
that the spring movement of leaf-hoppers 
from the desert breeding grounds, which 
have at times caused serious damage to 
Utah crops, is expected to be quite light 
this year, or only about 1/20 of 1 percent 
of last year’s movement. 

The meeting was concluded with a 
social and buffet. 
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CALIFORNIA MEETING 


Paul V. Rea, Executive Vice-President 
of United States Products Corporation, 
Ltd., San Jose, California, was elected 
President of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia at its 55th Annual Meeting held 
at Santa Barbara, March 16. 

W. F. Allewelt, Jr., General Manager 
of Turlock Cooperative Growers, Mo- 
desto, California, was elected Vice- 
President. M. A. Clevenger, Executive 
Vice-President, R. J. Marsh, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and E. B. Murphy, Assistant 
Secretary, were reelected, respectively, 
to those staff offices. 

The Board of Directors also elected 
to the association’s Executive Committee 
the following: Eugene R. Carbone, Hol- 
lister Canning Company, Hollister; A. M. 
Erickson, Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., San Jose; Orlin C. Harter, Harter 
Packing Company, Yuba City; Albert 
Heiser, Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton; 
Dale G. Hollenbeck, Thornton Canning 
Company, Thornton, and Fred S. Wyatt, 
Gerber Products Company, Oakland. 

Election of officers took place at the 
annual business meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 

The League’s two-day meeting featured 
two important breakfast sessions. Guest 
speaker the morning of the 16th was 
William (Bill) H. Thompson of the 
Union Oil Company Public Service De- 
partment, whose topic was “Good Com- 
munity Relations—Good Business.” Mr. 
Thompson told his audience of early 
risers that “good community relations 
are the very foundation of all business 
today, because without good community 


Paul V. Rea Elected President 
Of Canners League 


relations you will soon find yourself ‘out 
of business.’ ” 

Tuesday’s session had to do with the 
subject of “Social Legislation and 
Taxes.” Guest speaker, Adrian A. 
Kragen, Shannon Cecil Turner Professor 
of Law, at University of California, 
Berkeley, is an outstanding authority on 
unemployment insurance. He was intro- 
duced by D. T. Saxby, Chairman of the 
Canners League Legislative Committee. 

The President’s Dinner was held Mon- 
day evening, with remarks by Norman 
Sorensen, President of the National Can- 
ners Association. 


Well aware that the West Coast has 
had to meet even more sharply increased 
cannery labor costs than the rest of the 
country as well as other increased costs, 
and reminding his audience that 1958 
costs for the country as a whole were up 
57 percent for cannery labor and 46 per- 
cent for containers from the 1947-49 
average, Mr. Sorensen, complimented the 
California canners for their ingenuity 
and management skill in keeping the 
cost of canned foods to the consumer at 
a reasonable level—up only 11 percent. 

“It is no small accomplishment,” he 
said, “to increase productivity in the face 
of steadily increasing costs of doing busi- 
ness, and still keep customer prices rela- 
tively stable. It took ingenuity and good 
management to increase canned foods 
output per man hour twice as much as 
other industries.” He explained by stat- 
ing that increased productivity for can- 
ners has been 50 percent against 25 per- 
cent for industry as a whole. 


H. C. DAVIS, Retiring President 
Canners League of California 


Referring specifically to the Bureau 
of Labor statistics, “Cost of Living In- 
dex”, the newly elected NCA President 
said “Canned foods prices have risen less 
than most classes of foods. Their record 
of price stability’ exceeds all except fats 
and oils and eggs. The rise on the BLS 
Index for all goods has been 20.3 points, 
For canned fruits and vegetables it has 
been only half of that or 10.8, while fresh 
foods have gone up 32.5 points and 
frozen up 17.9.” 

At this meeting Hamilton C. Davis, the 
outgoing League President, turned over 
the gavel to his successor Mr. Rea. 

Social events included golf, trap shoot 
ing, and shuffleboard tournaments. Tues 
day noon there was a Ladies Smorgas 
bord Luncheon, and that evening a gala 
St. Patrick’s Day Party, with “wearin 
of the green” by party guests, concluded 
the ceremonies. 


This revolutionary cook-in aluminum foil carton for froze 
prepared vegetables and meat is one of the “Dream Package 
developments displayed at the National Association of Froze 
Food Packers convention in Chicago. 
baked in the carton and then served in the carton. There are 1 
pots, pans or serving dishes to wash. In addition, the carte 
contains six ounces of food—instead of today’s 10 ounces—and if 
just the right size for serving two persons. The package is 4 
development of The Reynolds Metals Company. 
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R. R. “Rich” Hipke, sales manager of A. 
T. Hipke & Sons, Inc., New Holstein, Wis- 
consin, was operated on last week at St. 
Elizabeth Hospital in Appleton. He is 
expected to be in the hospital about tw 
weeks. 


E. G. “Bud” Miller, assistant sales di- 
rector of the Western Division of the 
Borden Company in San Francisco, has 
been elected Spotlite of the Illuminators, 
an organization of allied grocery trades- 
men. 


Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose, 
California, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Edward L. Stroud as export sales 
manager, filling the position left vacant 
by the passing of Ralph E. Schaefle late 
last year. Mr. Stroud has had more than 
30 years of experience in the sales of 
California canned and dried fruits 
throughout the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, and in many other parts of 
the world. After spending several weeks 
in the San Jose office, he will make an 
extended European trip for his firm. 


H. J. Heinz Company—John A. Mayer, 
president of the Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Company, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Heinz Board of Directors. 
Frederick G. Crabb, managing director of 
the H. J. Heinz Company, Ltd., Great 
Britain, was also elected to the Board. 
Arthur L. Schiel, a retired executive vice 
president of the Heinz Company, has re- 
signed after serving on the Board since 
1941. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company has ap- 
pointed Herbert W. Wiessner, sales rep- 
resentative for the State of North Caro- 
lina, where he will be responsible for 
sales and service for crowns, closures, 
machinery, and cans. Mr. Wiessner, a 
native of Baltimore, has had a wide varie- 
ty of sales experience with Crown since 
joining the company in 1940, and has 
worked out of the Baltimore district 
office during most of that time. 


National Can Corporation has appointed 
George C. Farmer, purchasing agent of 
the Atlantic Division with headquarters 
in Baltimore. Mr. Farmer was most re- 
cently purchasing agent of Diecraft, Inc., 
and prior to that was with Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company as expeditor, buyer, 
and then senior buyer in purchasing. 
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Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion has appointed Harry J. Conover as a 
sales territory representative for the 
Canning Machinery Division’s Eastern 
operation in Hoopeston, Illinois. He will 
handle sales of canning and processing 
equipment in the Southeastern territory 
which embraces the states of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. Mr. Conover, his wife, and 
son will make their home in Westminster, 
Maryland. 


BROKERS SALES CONFERENCE 


Arthur G. Curren, Jr., National Chair- 
man of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, has advised that NFBA’s 56th 
Annual Convention, now known as the 
National Food Sales Conference, will be 
held in Chicago from December 12 
through 16, 1959. All of the Loop hotels 
in Chicago again will be used to house 
those who attend. The NFBA staff will 
handle reservation requests. The re- 
quests must be submitted on the official 
convention forms, prepared by NFBA. 
These will be printed and mailed some- 
time in June to all of those who attended 
last year’s convention. Other persons 
will be able to obtain the forms at that 
time. As in the past, there will be no 
registration fee or charge for these con- 
vention services. 


Official committee meetings will be held 
before the big Membership Business 
Session, which will take place on Satur- 
day, December 12. Starting on Sunday, 
December 13, members will be free to 
attend sales conferences with their prin- 
cipals for the balance of the convention 
period. Those who wish to stay for a 
longer period, will be able to do so. 


IN MEMORIAM 


G. Sherwin Haxton, 74, Chairman of 
the Board of Haxton Foods, Inc., Oak- 
field, New York, died at his home in 
Rochester on Wednesday morning, March 
18. One of the real pioneers in the can- 
ning industry of New York State, Mr. 
Haxton had enjoyed a successful career 
in business and banking for over a half 
century. He started in the food industry 
with his father in 1904 in the dried bean 
and supply business at Oakfield. The 
business was incorporated in 1929 and he 
had served as president of the firm since 


that time. Haxton Foods was started in 
1921 and at the time of his death Mr. 
Haxton was serving as Chairman of the 
Board of that corporation. Mr. Haxton 
was interested in many other business 
enterprises. He was president of Blue 
Boy Dairy in Rochester, chairman of the 
Board of the Exchange Bank of Oakfield, 
was a partner in the insurance agency of 
Haxton, Burr & Fuller of Oakfield, and 
was also a director of Central Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester. Very active in the 
affairs of the canning industry, he served 
as president of the New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association in 1929 and 
as president of the National Canners As- 
sociation in 1944-45, and had served on 
many important committees of both of 
these association. Surviving are his wife, 
Mabel, three daughters, three grand- 
children, and a sister. 


Helen Safford Dingee, beloved wife of 
John Dingee, well known in industry 
circles, passed away quietly in her sleep 
at a Troy, Ohio, hospital in the early 
hours of Saturday, March 14. During the 
past 10 years Mrs. Dingee had accom- 
panied her husband on many of his nu- 
merous convention trips. Her quiet smile 
and gentle manner had endeared her 
especially to the members of the Forty 
Niners and their associates, of which he 
was co-founder and first president. Mem- 
bers of the Old Guard and their wives 
will also especially cherish fond memories 
of this gentle woman for many days to 
come. She is survived by her husband, 
her daughter, and two grand children, 
in addition to her parents and family of 
Troy, Ohio.. 


Duncan Hines, internationally recog- 
nized authority on good eating, died 
Sunday, March 15 in Bolling Green, Ken- 
tucky, his home, at the age of 78. An 
extensive traveller, the idea to publish his 
“Adventures in Good Eating” originated 
with a Christmas list mailed to friends in 
1935. Fifteen years later he joined with 
Roy H. Park of Ithaca, New York, in 
setting up Hines-Park Foods, and later 
the Duncan Hines Institute, to supervise 
the licensing of high quality food prod- 
ucts bearing the Duncan Hines name. 


Mrs. Margaret Fleming, wife of Gar- 
nett Fleming, operator of the Morristown 
Canning Company at Morristown, In- 
diana, died on Sunday, March 8. 
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BETTER EATING THROUGH SCIENCE. Every time a housewife 
opens a food package, science steps into her kitchen. In modern processing 
plants, the technologist shares honors with the chef. Only foods tested for 


purity, color, flavor, and texture may wear the packer’s label. If you are a 


canner or freezer, proud of your scientifically prepared foods, remember... 


Continental has the 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES FLEXIBLE PACKAGING FIBRE ORUMS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS © STEEL CONTAINERS © PAPER CONTAINERS @ 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS FOLDING CARTONS #© DECOWARE® CROWNS AND CORK 
BONDWARE® GLASSWARE © BAGS CONOLITE® GLASS CONTAINERS 
KRAFT WRAPPING @© PAPERBOARD © ENVELOPES 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Routine—Buyer Eyeing Acreages And Costs 

—Tomatoes Unchanged—Cutbacks In Pea 

Acreage To Bring Stocks Into Balance—Corn 

Offerings Dwindle—Citrus Strong—Fruits 

Generally Steady—Tuna Unsettled—Pushing 
Maine Sardines 


By “New York Stater” 


NEW YORK, March 20, 1959 


THE SITUATION.—Buyers are seek- 
ing to round out their stocks for the 
second quarter, and are seeking additional 
supplies of canned corn, some canned 
fruits, and top grades of canned salmon 
to take care of private label needs. Large 
volume trading, however, remains limited 
in scope, due to the paucity of offerings 
of wanted items and distributor unwill- 
ingness to operate in a large way on 
those items where carryover holdings 
promise to prove burdensome. 


THE OUTLOOK.—Canned food buying 
executives are paying close attention to 
reports from canning areas on canner 
plans for contracting of acreage this 
season and grower and labor negotiations 
which will give some line on probable 
costs trends on 1959 seasonal packs, This 
is particularly true in the case of volume 
items where canners will close out the 
season with extremely limited carry- 
overs, and is expected to make for a 
fairly brisk volume of early business on 
such packs for shipment when canned. 


TOMATOES.—There been no 
change reported in the tomato situation 
during the week. Tri-state canners are 
still offering standard 1s anywhere from 
95 cents to $1.00 per dozen, with 303s at 
$1.20, 2%s at $1.95-$2.00, and 10s at 
$7.25, with an occasional lot of 10s at 
10 cents under that figure. California 
standards are offering for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.20 on 303s, $1.75 on 2%s, 
and $6.25 on 10s, with choice solid pack 
at $1.40, $1.95, and $7.25, respectively, 
all f.o.b. West Coast. 


PEAS.—Canners in the tri-states are 
hdlding standard pod run Alaska peas 
at $1.07%2-$1.10, with extra standards 
at $1.20. On fancy 1-sv. Alaskas, prompt 
shipment stocks are quoted at $2.00. 
Standard pod run sweets are firm at 
$1.10 and extra standards at $1.20. Re- 
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ports from the Midwest are that some 
canners are reported to have succeeded 
in moving some fairly large blocks to 
supermarket outlets at price concessions, 
but many packers are arranging to 
finance carryover holdings, expecting 
that packing costs during the coming 
season will be well over current spot 
levels. Cutbacks in acreage for canning 
peas this season are being generally 
planned in major packing areas, in an 
effort to bring supplies and demand into 
better balance. 


BEANS.—A fair day-to-day replace- 
ment buying movement is reported in 
green beans. Canners in the tri-states 
are holding standard cut 303s at $1.10, 
with extra standards at $1.30 and fancy 
at $1.50. Standard cut wax 303s are being 
quoted firm at $1.30. 


CORN.—Canner offerings of corn out 
of the tri-states are becoming few and 
far between, with no standards cur- 
rently available. Extra standard crushed 
golden 303s are firm at $1.45 and fancy 
at $1.50, with fancy wholegrain at $1.55- 
$1.60. In the midwest, whole kernel 
golden is held at $1.65 or better, where 
available. Fancy cream style is quoted 
at $1.55-$1.60 in the Midwest. 


CITRUS.—Grapefruit juice is showing 
a strengthening tendency in Florida, and 
offerings of 2s at $1.07% appear out of 
the picture, with $1.10 now bottom with 
most sellers. Orange juice 2s are strong 
at $1.75 and up, with blended at $1.45. 
Fancy grapefruit sections hold at $1.80 
and up, with broken at $1.65, both in 303s. 
Fancy 3038s citrus salad is unchanged at 
$2.75, all f.o.b. Florida cannery points. 
Demand is improving, particularly in 
orange juice, where some distributors are 
endeavoring to accumulate supplies 
against an expected shortage situation 
when the warm weather arrives. 


APPLE SAUCE.—With the market for 
apple sauce taking on more firmness, 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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buyers are reported to have taken 303s 
at $1.30 in fair volume and 10s at $7.25, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.—Steady and 
unchanged markets are reported on West 
Coast fruits in table sizes, but the market 
on 10s is strengthening as many canners 
near the bottom of the pile on carryover. 
Fancy halves peeled apricot 10s are re- 
ported to have sold in a small way at 
$17.75-$18.00 per dozen, with choice 
listing around $16.75. Choice halves cling 
peaches in 10s are holding at about 
$10.25, with standards at $9.60 to $9.75 
at canneries. Choice Bartlett pear halves 
in 10s are firm at $12.80 and up, with 
standards at $11.80 or better, all f.o.b. 
California canneries. 


SALMON — Northwestern operators 
are reported bringing in Canadian chum 
salmon in a limited way to eke out their 
supplies for the balance of the current 
marketing year. The market for chums 
currently ranges $17 to $17.50 for talls, 
with halves at $10.50 f.o.b. Seattle basis. 
Reds are firm at $32 and up for talls, with 
halves at $19.50, while pinks are firm at 
$20.50 for 1s and $12.75 for halves. 


TUNA—Buyers are shopping the mar- 
ket carefully when seeking replacements 
in tuna, and prices are still unsettled. 
The situation has been complicated to 
some extent by offerings of Japanese tuna 
at concessions. Most distributors, how- 
ever, are still working on stocks accumu- 
lated for the Lenten season, and will not 
start any real buying for their expected 
summer requirements for several weeks 
yet. 


SARDINES—There was no change re- 
ported in the sardine situation during the 
week, with both Maine and California 
canners offering at previous price levels. 
Maine sardine interests are starting an 
ad drive in a number of major marketing 
areas this month, and expect to stimulate 
consumer demand to the point where the 
new pack from “Down East” will come 
onto a market largely barren of sizeable 
carryover holdings. 


Epco Sales Corporation, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, has been appointed to handle 
the Minute Maid and Snow Crop retail 
and institutional concentrate sales in the 
Eastern North Carolina marketing area. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Slow—Buyers Watching Inventories—To- 

matoes Under Pressure—Corn Puzzler— 

Acreage Cut Should Help Peas—Buying 

Beans With Confidence—Citrus Settles— 
Fruits Generally Light. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 20, 1959 


THE SITUATION—There was really 
no life this week in the trading marts 
of the canned food business. Buyers here 
have covered ahead fairly well before 
recent price increases became effective 
and now seem inclined to just sit back 
and see what happens. There is the usual 
trading of the fill in type but inventories 
are being closely watched and that ap- 
pears to be the all important factor at 
the moment. Furthermore, price in- 
creases were non-existent this week leav- 
ing little to stimulate any action on 
the buyer’s part. However, despite the 
lack of interest, markets generally con- 
tinue strong with little or no inclination 
on the canner’s side to press for addi- 
tional business. There are a few ex- 
ceptions as usual but the general tone 
of the market is good. 

An occasional touch of Spring in the 
air has started distributors thinking 


about new packs which are really not 
too far away. There is interest in crop 
conditions and the annual game of trying 
to outguess opening prices will soon get 
under way in full force. Higher opening 
prices will convince the average buyer he 
should come into the new packs with a 
heavy carryover. If he anticipates lower 
prices he will try to sell the last case of 
old pack on the day the first shipment of 
new pack rolls into his warehouse. How- 
ever, prices or no prices, there are a 
number of items already so short that a 
buyer will be lucky just to stretch avail- 
able supplies until new goods are ready. 
In any event, it’s an annual contest which 
keeps matters from getting dull at this 
time of the year. 


TOMATOES—This is one market 
where pressure to sell is quite noticeable. 
It seems like the trade here never did 
take hold of local tomatoes in a normal 
fashion which has kept the industry on 
the hot seat ever since the pack was 
finished. Prices are not demoralized but 
they have been sliding very slowly down- 
ward right along. Today standard to- 
matoes are usually selling out of Indiana 
and Ohio at $1.02% for ones, $1.35 for 
303s and $7.25 for tens. Offerings out of 
California and the South have had their 
effect and local canners are not a happy 
lot. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A very simi- 
lar situation exists on all tomato prod- 
ucts although the juice market just re- 
cently began to show signs of reversing 
itself. At least one major factor in- 
creased the price of 46 oz. fancy juice this 
week from $2.25 to $2.35 which is obvi- 
ously a step in the right direction. Fancy 
catsup is still going at $1.65 for 14 oz. 
and $10.00 for tens with extra standard 
at $1.45 and $9.00. However, there are 
indications now that certain .canners are 
closely sold up and that fact may have 
an effect on those who still have merchan- 
dise to sell. The fly in the ointment con- 
tinues to be California where offerings 


of catsup, paste and puree continue at. 


bargain levels. 


CORN—Like a bolt out of the blue 
came an announcement this week from 
several of the advertised brands that corn 
prices were going lower. There are opin- 
ions as to the why of such action but 
the real reason is still somewhat of a 
mystery. So far, the independents are 
still sitting tight, in fact, some of them 
advanced prices on fancy whole kernel 
to $1.70 for 303s and $9.25 for tens. Re- 
gardless of prices, unsold stocks in the 
hands of independents continue extremely 
tight with little or nothing offered for 
sale. 


PEAS—No improvement in this item 
to report as yet although canners are 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @ SMALL COST 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 
handles bright cans gently... 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 ° 
To 404 Inclusive 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 
DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation ¢ Warren, Indiana 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


EQUIPMENT 


For Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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hoping the heavy cut in acreage in Wis- 
consin may stimulate the market before 
the peak begins. However, it will take 
a lot more than hope to convince hard 
hearted buyers of this possibility when 
it looks like something around ten million 
cases will be carried over. Right now 
they are still buying at bargain prices 
and they are buying only when needed. 


BEANS—A market that appears to be 
in good shape. Prices are no higher but 
they are firm and the trade are buying 
with confidence. Standard cuts in 303s 
are generally held at $1.15 in places like 
the Ozarks although a few off grade lots 
in Wisconsin are still to be had for less 
money. Fancy cuts are holding well with 
three sieves going at $1.45 for 303s and 
$8.50 for tens while fancy fours are 
selling at $1.40 and $8.00. Wax beans are 
bringing more money as supplies are 
much more limited. West Coast Blue 
Lakes are also moving in an crderly 
fashion at prices which are holding 
steady although there has been some 
pressure to sell a few lots of whole beans 
obviously in over supply. 


CITRUS—Action here has_ slowed 
down to a minimum due to heavy for- 
ward buying in the face of advancing 
prices. This is not going to effect the 
price of orange juice as higher raw fruit 
prices may force even higher prices to 
come on the finished product. Canners 
are predicting a shortage of orange dur- 
ing the late summer months but a buyer 
usually has to see this happen before 
he believes it. Grapefruit juice is in the 
reverse position and prices on 46 oz. are 
usually quoted at $2.50 to $2.60 with an 
occasional bargain thrown in at even 
less money. The industry still insists 
however, that even the price of grape- 
fruit juice will be higher before the sum- 
mer is over. 


CHERRIES—An over abundance of 
dark sweet cherries in Michigan con- 
tinue to over hang the market and prices 
are at the lowest levels in years. Such 
distress prices have really hurt the sale 
of Northwest Bings in this market and 
total shipments here from that area will 
be down sharply. On the other hand, RSP 
cherries locally were short and unsold 
supplies at the moment are very tight. 
Where they can be found 303 water pack 
are selling at $2.25 and tens are at $13.50 
although the trade cannot find what they 
need. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—First early 
reports from the Coast indicate fruit 
creps there are coming along in excellent 
fashion. Distributors here hope they are 
not only abundant but early as they are 
beginning to hurt on a number of items. 
A seller could have a lot of fun today 
taking orders here for #10 Cling peaches, 
cocktail, Royal Anne cherries and apri- 
cots all of which are on all the short 
lists and going unfound. To make mat- 
ters worse, the trade are now finding that 
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many of the same items in shelf sizes are 
becoming almost as tight, making the 
entire situation very exasperating. Cali- 
fornia canners will certainly have things 
their way early in the pack because the 
market will be bare come pack time. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Watching The Weather—Pears Looking Up 

—Clings Firm, Elbertas Weaker—Juices Get 

Attention — Planting Tomatoes — Salmon 
Clean-up Seen. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 20, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Growers and can- 
ners of fruits and vegetables are keeping 
their attention focused on weather condi- 
tions which have been running to the 
unusual so far this season. Rainfall has 
been absent so far this month and is far 
below normal for the season in all parts 
of the State. Temperatures have been 
unusually high and Spring crops are ma- 
turing earlier than usual. So far, no 
material damage seems to have been done 
and crops in which canners are directly 
interested seem in fairly good shape. 
Snowfall in the mountain areas is fur- 
nishing water for irrigation in some 
districts and this is being pressed for 
use much earlier than usual. 

The past week has been a rather quiet 
one from the standpoint of sales, with 
executives giving much of their attention 
to the annual convention of the Canners 
League of California at Santa Barbara, 
March 16 and 17. Shipping has picked up 
somewhat of late, with many contracts 
calling for deliveries by April 1st. 


PEARS—Canned pears have come in 
for increased attention of late and price 
lists are being more closely observed than 
for some time. New lists are being 
brought out in some instances, with up- 
ward changes in items that are com- 
mencing to get on the scarce side. Re- 
ports are quite general of a growing 
scarcity of the buffet size and this item 
is now priced from $1.60 a dozen to $1.70. 
Fancy No. 2'%s are difficult to locate 
at less than $4.00, with some lists slightly 
above this figure. Choice in this size 
move generally at $3.60. 


PEACHES—Elberta peaches continue 
on the soft side and some lists have been 
revised downward of late. Some sales of 
fancy halves in No. 303s have been re- 
ported at $2.00, with No. 2%s moving at 
$3.00, but other lists range up to $2.25 
and $3.25, respectively. Cling peaches are 
on the firm side, with sales rapidly cut- 
ting into the holdings available. The 
outlook is for a closer cleanup than 
last year. 


APRICOTS—Apricots have moved off 
well, despite the highest prices in recent 
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years, with holding in few hands. Some 
canners have sold and delivered all hold- 
ings and price lists are largely nominal. 
The most recent sales reported have been 
largely on the basis of $4.60 for fancy 
No. 2%s, whether halves or whole peeled, 
with choice in this size moving at $3.80- 
$3.85 and standard $3.35-$3.40. Some 
canners report a call for No. 10 water 
halves, priced just above the $10.00 mark 
and for solid pack pie at $13.50. Inquiries 
are already coming in from buyers as to 
the crop prospects for 1959. A large can- 
ner of featured brands has nothing to 
offer other than whole peeled in the 
No. 2% size at $4.65 and the same item 
in glass at $4.95. 


NECTAR—With Spring at hand stich 
items as fruit nectar are coming in for 
special attention and some items in the 
list are in rather limited supply. This 
is especially true of apricot nectar, with 
one large firm offering only the 51 ounce 
item, priced at 8742 cents. Pear nectar in 
the No. 211 size moves at $1.17, with 
46 oz. priced at $3.70 for a featured 
brand. Elberta Peach Nectar is priced 
at $1.15 for No. 211, with 46 oz. offered 
at $3.50. And akin to the nectars are 
grapefruit and orange juices, with both 
items coming in for special attention. No, 
2 unsweetened orange juice has _ been 
advanced of late to $1.92% and to $4.45 
for 46 oz. 


CARROTS—Diced and sliced carrots 
of California and Pacific Northwest pack 
have been coming in for increased at- 
tention. Diced carrots in No. 303 glass 
move at $1.65, with the sliced item priced 
at $1.95. Diced carrots in the No. 10 
institutional tin move at $6.85. 


TOMATOES—The planting to- 
matoes got under way earlier than usual 
in California this year, owing to excep- 
tionally warm late winter weather, and 
in the absence of spring frosts the crop 
should mature at an unusually early date. 
Growers are pressing for early contracts 
with canners. Canners are pointing out 
the fact that there have been heavy 
carryovers the past two years and that 
consumption is not keeping up with sup- 
ply. They contend that there should be 
a decrease in the price of the raw prod- 
uct. They likewise point to the fact that 
improved varieties of tomatoes, and more 
intensive cultivation, have stepped up the 
tonnage per acre far past former records. 


SALMON—Featured brands of Alaska 
red salmon have moved up $1.00 a case in 
price to $36.00, with some brands slightly 
higher. Buying has slowed down quite 
noticeably from the heavy movement in 
January and February, but a very close 
cleanup of the 1958 pack is in sight. Fva- 
tured brands of Alaska pink salmon move 
at $23.00 and medium reds at $28.00. 
These items are all in No. 1 talls. Ala ka 
chum salmon in the 4-lb. cans, twelve 
cans to the case, move at $18.00 a case 
for summer pack. 
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SEEMAN BROTHERS ACQUIRE 
LEGGETT COMPANY 


New York, March 18—Seeman Broth- 
ers Ine., distributors of White Rose 
Foods, today announced the acquisition 
of Francis H. Leggett & Co., and its line 
of Premier brand foods, for $3,500,000. 
No stock is involved. 


Combined annual sales of the two com- 
panies total about $115 million, accord- 
ing to John B. Fowler Jr., Seeman board 
chairman, and J. Stanley Seeman, presi- 
dent. The Leggett company has_ been 
doing an annual sales volume of approxi- 
mately $32 million, they said. 


Details include the acquisition of the 
lease on the Leggett warehouse at 149th 
Street and East River, New York City, 
as well as the business and assets of 
Leggett distribution centers in Pitts- 
burgh (1213 Galveston Avenue, North- 
side) and Cincinnati (1999 Section Road). 


Immediate cost saving consolidation 
will be effected by cessation of opera- 
tions at the current Leggett New York 
City warehouse March 20. Leggett opera- 
tions will be conducted in the New York 
metropolitan area in Seeman’s large 
Bronx warehouse. The Leggett lease has 
been assumed by Daitch Crystal Dairies 
Ine. 


Substantially all of the Leggett sales 
organization in New York is being re- 
tained by Seeman. The Leggett Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati distribution centers 
with all personnel will continue with 
Seeman Brothers. 


Francis L. Whitmarsh, chairman and 
president of the Leggett Company, and 
other members of the Whitmarsh family, 
the principal shareholders, are retiring 
from active business. 


Mr. Fowler said, “consolidation of the 
operations of White Rose and Premier 
foods at New York, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati will mean the addition of 7,000 
accounts” and “greater efficiencies 
through combined deliveries, handling 
and buying.” 


“Particularly important in this ac- 
quisition are the Leggett branches in 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. They have 
always been profitable and should con- 
tribute substantial earnings to Seeman,” 
Mr. Seeman said. 


The Leggett Company was founded in 
1870 by the late Francis H. Leggett and 
his brother, the late Theodore Leggett, 
later Theodore F. Whitmarsh and John 
C. Juhring were admitted as partners. 
In 1902, the partnership was succeeded 
by the present corporation. 


the Leggett Company has been whole- 
sa'ing a general line of staples and frozen 
food products, utilizing principally the 
brond name “Premier.” 


‘ceman Brothers Inc. was founded in 
Is-6 by Joseph and Sigel Seeman. It 
W..s incorporated December 22, 1920. For 
th year ended June 30, 1958, net sales 
to'aled $84,500,000. 
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The Keystone Cooperative Grape Asso- 
ciation of North East, Pennsylvania, 
packers of Concord grape juice, fruit 
juices, canned fruits and vegetables, have 
recently redesigned their Keystone brand 
bottle label. Colors employed on the 
label make an attractive combination with 
the deep rich color of Concord Grape 
Juice. Bottles are supplied by Foster- 
Forbes Glass Company and Tygart Valley 
Glass Company, closure by White Cap 
and label by Stecher-Traung. 


BDSA TO SURVEY CONTAINER 
INDUSTRY FOR PRODUCTION 
OF SURVIVAL ITEMS. 


The Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, is preparing to undertake a survey 
of the glass container. closures, and metal 
can industries at the request of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization as part 
of the survival items program announced 
by the Federal Government in February 
1958. BDSA’s Containers and Packaging 
Division will make the study. 

Surveys of these industries are needed 
to determine their capacities to produce 
containers and closures for survival 
items, such as, foods, and medicinal and 
health supplies in event of emergency. 


Survival-type items are described as 
“those which would be required, follow- 
ing nuclear attack, to sustain life at a 
productive level and without which, over 
a period of time, great numbers of people 
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might die or have their health so seri- 
ously impaired as to imperil the national 
survival effort.” 

The survival items study was under-, 
taken on a nationwide basis at the time 
of its announcement in February, 1958 
with the Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partments studying various phases. 

The Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration has sent questionnaires to 
some 10,000-15,000 manufacturers to de- 
termine their productive capacity for 
items ranging from safety pins to pre- 
fabricated housing. 


ARMOUR CONSOLIDATES 
DIVISIONS 


The Canned Foods and Soap Divisions 
of Armour & Company have been con- 
solidated into a single Grocery Products 
Division under the management of John 
M. Hoerner, who has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the newly formed -unit. 
The purpose of the consolidation is to 
streamline the operations of the two di- 
visions, which should result in several 
benefits to the company’s customers. The 
merger of the two divisions in the field is 
now taking place, and it is expected that 
new sales and warehousing operations 
will be fully operative by June 1. 

Armour’s household soap products in- 
clude Dial Soap, Dial Shampoo, and 
Chiffon Liquid Detergent. Canned foods 
products include Armour Star Canned 
Meats, and Dash Dog Food. The meats 
are processed in Fort Worth, Kansas 
City, Omaha, and St. Paul, and the soap 
products are manufactured in Chicago 
and Oakland, California. 


PENNSYLVANIA ALTERS “NET 
WEIGHT” LABELING RULE 


The recent ruling of the Pennsylvania 
Weights and Measures officials, that the 
term “net” must be included in thé quan- 
tity declaration of all canned foods, has 
been reversed to the extent that the word 
“net” not preceded by volumetretic 
declarations of contents on fluid products. 
There has been no change, however, in 
their decision that the word “net” must 
be included in the quantity declaration 
of all solid items. a 

This information is verified by Secre- 
tary Jack Grey of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association, and by the National 
Canners Association. 


GOVERNMENTS WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Illinois, has asked 
for bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED BLACKBERRIES OR BOYSENBER- 
RIES—Water packed with less than 14° 
Brix, Choice, Grade B, from 1958 crop, 
labeling required. 276 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 458 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Hines, Ill. For 
small business only; opening date April 
1, 1959. 
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THE CANNING, FREEZING, PRESERVING INDUSTRIES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 


.-Small 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............... 3.20 
Large 


3 
Med-Smaii 
“—— Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


rge 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
N 1.351, 


— STRINGLESS, GREEN 


1.50-1.60 

9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 
No. 303 1.30 


No. 10 7.25 

Std., “Cut, a 40-1. 4 

No. 10 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.. 
No. 1.25 

bet Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 


10 


0 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1. 36-1. 40 

No. 10 

No. 10 6 


Mip-WEST 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-9.00 
Std., ‘Cut, BOB 1.10-1.20 
No. 6.50-7.25 
Wax, bly Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std. 1.30-1.45 
7.75-8.25 


~~ Wh. Gr., No. 308.......... 1.65-1.75 
. 10 7.75-8. 4 


7.75-8.' 00 
Ex. Sta, No. 303 1.3 
No. 10 7.00-7. 50 
Std. No. 1.15-1.174% 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
LAKES 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303............ 1 11% 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308 ....1.40-1 27 


No. 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 a 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308 


No. 10 
Small, No. 303 

No. 10 


No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 

No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEstT 


Fey., 2.35 
No. 13.00 
2.15 
No. 10 12.00 


No. 10 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 


0. 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 808 ........1.20¢1.25 


5.00 
1.00 
4.75 


East, Fey., Diced, No. 808 ........1.15 
0 6.00 


No. 1 


Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
5.00-5.25 

No. 10 7.00 


CORN 


East 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 

1.45-1.50 


No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 


Shoepes, Fey., No. 308 ........ A 80 

10 9.00-10.00 

ES “Std., 1.40-1.50 
MipWEstT 

W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 


1.55-1.65 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 

No. 10 
Co. Gent. & CS. 


No. 10 i 
Bix, No. BOB: 

No. 10 
Std., No. 303 

No. 10 


PEAS 
East ALASKAS 


East SWEETS 

Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303 
No. 10 


Mipwest ALASKAS 


4 sv., No. 75-7. 00 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 .......ccc00 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 1.35-1.45 


7. 
Ungraded, No. 308 ........ 1.17%4-1. 27% 
1 7.50 


Std. ‘Ung. No. 303 1.10-1.17% 
No. 6.75-7.25 


PUMPK 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 


10 
No. 10 50-5.75 


SAUERKRAUT 
No. 303 


SPINACH 
Fey., No. 808 .... 1.4001.45 


o 2 
707.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark No. 303 
No. 2h 80 
No. 5 ae 15 

Calif., No. 308.......... 50 
No. 2% “176-8. 15 

5.00-5.50 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., & 


TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
Ex. No. 303 


sta BOB 1.35-1.40 
7.50 


0. 
Texas, "sa No. 303 
No. 10 8.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.50 
No. 8.75 


10 
No. 10 0.00-10.50 
East. Fey., 14 oz. 


No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey.. 96/6 oz. 6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% sss 9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 
No. 10 (ner doz.) 30% 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308....1.45-1. ne 
5 


No. 10 
Weet, Fey. 1.045, 


1.00 
6.50 


Ma, 1.045, No. 05 
No. 10 7.00 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 308. ........... 1.30-1.35 
7.25 


Calif. 
No. 303, Fey 
No. 10 
Choice, No, 303 
No. 10 
APPLES (East) 
SL, No. 10 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Fey., Ni 
10 


BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 
No. 10, Water 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 18.50 
No. 10 20.25 
18.65 


COCKTAIL 


Fey., No. 808 
2% 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 3.50 


No. 10 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 303 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No. 303 


1.8244-1.85 
2.75 


PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2.07% 
No. 3.05-3.25 
No. 10. 


2.80-2. +4 
10.40-10.50 
1.90 


2.6716-2.77% 
No. 10 9.60-9.80 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2% 3.10-3.25 
No. 10 
No. 10 0.50 


1.20-11.70 


PEARS 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 14.10 
Choice, No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.50 
12.85 
2.10-2.20 
3.15-3.25 
11.85 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2....... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 3.10 
No. 10.50 
No. 2% 8.05 
No. 10 12.30 


No. 2 
No. 10 ie. 20 


PURPLE 


Fey., No. 1.90-2.00 
2.80-2.90 


3.07% 
3.60 


No. 2% 
No. 10 


JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 
46 oz. tin... 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.40-1.50 
46 oz. 3.25-38.85 
GR 


1,.10-1.17% 
2.50-2.60 


Frozen, 6 oz. 

12 oz. 

82 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1 

46 oz. 


TOMATO 

2.40-2.50 

5 

calif Fey. 1.10-1.20 
46 2.25-2.40 

No. “10 4.60 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 


’s 19.50-21.00 

Med., Red., 27.00-28.00 
15.90-15.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 22.90-23.90 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 21.00-22.00 
’s 18.00 
Chum, Tall, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Y’s 10.50-11.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s $.55-3.75 
Ovals, 48/1’s 6.75-7. 00 


SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 7.35-7.75 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14's. 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's . 
Chunks 
Grated 


NNO. 2Y6 
No. 1 Pic. Fila., Std., No. 
Ex, Std., No. 303 Mid-West, Fey., No. 40 
Calif., Fey.. S.P.. No. 
2 Bv., NO. 808 2002.25 
B BV., NO. 7529.85 
A SV., NO. 808 2.60-2.70 
35-1.45 
00-8.50 
ORANGE 
2 sv., No. 10 1.50-12.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. “9 86 
BV., NO. 808 8501.45 
4 BV., No. 200125 
8004.75 
7.75=18.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 
Maine, Oil Keyless 
— 
o. 10 2,00 
CARROTS 


